











Marines Visiting a Hawaiian Garden 





The Marines in the Hawaiian Islands 


and high built 


Honolulu—to an incredibly large num- 
ber of people who form their ideas of 
this famous city from popular songs 
and stories—is a _ semi-civilized spot 
Where the hours are whiled away by 
Hula maidens who flit to and fro along 
Waikiki Beach to the soft music of 
Hawaiian guitars and ukeleles. To the 
old timer in the Marine Corps, however, 
who has passed through Honolulu many 
times on his way to China, Philippines 
or Guam, or to those who have served 
at Pearl Harbor, an expression of such 
ideas will not fail to bring on a spasm 
of mirth, for the city of Honolulu is 
medern in every respect and the noted 
beach at Waikiki lies but a few yards 
to the rear of the fashionable and up- 
to-date Moana Hotel. 


In spite of its modernity, however, 
Honolulu is by no means lacking in the 
romantic attraction ordinarily attributed 
to it, for it is a most fascinating spot, 
situated as it is along the level beach 
of the Pacific, and backed by the beau- 
tiful mountains of Oahu with their 


many lovely drives 


homes. 

Small wonder then that the Marine 
granted liberty for the first time in 
Honolulu spends scant time at Pearl 
Harbor, where he usually comes ashore, 
although this great naval base is by no 
means uninteresting with its submarine 
bases, Army and Navy Air Stations, its 
modern barracks, buildings and shops. 
Waiting only to negotiate for the eight 
mile trip in one of the “jitneys” which 
may be found in the Yard, or to reach 
the nearest stopping point of Oahu’s 
narrow gauge railroad, the newcomer 
hies himself with his eager comrades to 
Honolulu from which he proceeds to 
“do” the town and the island with a 
thoroughness which only a liberty-lov- 
ing Marine can achieve. 

Sometimes Waikiki proves a disap- 
pcintment, although it is usually a pop- 
ular spot where good bathing and surf 
riding may be had almost all the time. 
But if the Beach does disappoint, the 
drives through the mountains never 


lack in interest. Up through the steep 
winding roads go these carefree crowds 
of sightseeing Marines; to the “Pali,” 
a wind blown precipice over which great 
numbers of native warriors are sup- 
posed to have been driven at one time; 
up the concrete drive to the “Heights,” 
from which may be gained a magni- 
ficent view of the ocean, with Honolulu 
nestling below like a toy village; along 
the road to Diamond Head, the first 
point seen by vessels from the States; 
to the great pineapple canneries; to the 
countless other beautiful and inspiring 
spots which have gained for Honolulu 
its never dying fame. Nor is there any 
unpleasant memory to mar appreciation 
of this wonderful land, for the history 
of the Marines in Hawaii is singularly 
free from violence and bloodshed, al- 
though they have had a “finger in the 
pie” here as in many other places. 

The first event of note in which the 
Corps took part was in 1873, when these 
islands were known as the Sandwich Is- 
lands. This was on the occasion of the 
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installment of a new ruler, after the 
death of the former native king. At 
this time Admiral Pennock visited the 
island witth the California and the 
Benecia, representing the United States 
in the ceremonies which occurred. In 
this exchange of courtesies the Marines, 
under Capt. J. H. Higby on the Cali- 
fornia and Second Lieut. H. G. Ells- 
worth on the Benecia, had a full part. 

Serious trouble broke out in 1874, on 
the death of King Lunalilo. Prince 
Kalakaua was chosen after some dis- 
sention between his adherents and 
those of Queen Dowager Emma, upon 
which the latter forces instigated a 
series of riots which ended in a hurry- 
call from the King-elect for aid from 
the United States and British forces in 
the harbor. 

Almost immediately men from the U. 
S. S. Tuscarora and U. S. S. Ports- 
mouth and H. M. S. Tenedos were sent 
ashore and in a short time the rioters 
were dispersed, all of which was done 
without the firing of a single shot. The 
combined landing forces remained ashore 
until a few days later when the new 
government signified that it was in con- 
trol of the situation, and, after heartily 
commending the Marines and blue- 
jackets, asked that the guard be with- 
drawn, which was done at once. 

Early in 1893 the native kingdom was 
overthrown and a probational govern- 
ment formed preparatory to the estab- 
lishment of a republic. A detachment 
of Marines under ist Lieut H. L. 
Draper was at once landed from the U. 
S. S. Boston to protect the lives and 
property of Americans at Honolulu. 

From this time until 1898 there was 
no event of especial significance from 
the standpoint of the Marines. At this 
time the United States assumed sov- 
ereignity over the Hawaiian Islands and 
Rear Admiral Miller, who was in com- 
mand of the Pacific Station, was sent 
te represent our Government at the at- 
tendant ceremonies, which were some- 
what similar to those which have been 
described in a previous article as occur- 
ring in the Virgin Islands in 1917. 

National anthems of both govern- 
ments were played, salutes of 21 guns 
fired, the Hawaiian flag was hauled 
down and the Stars and Strips hoisted 
in its place, these ceremonies taking 
place before ‘the Executive Building, 
where Marine and Naval officers and 
men from the Philadelphia and _ thi 
Mohican were present, as well as various 
diplomatic representatives. 

Land was at once reserved for a naval 
station and plans were made for neces- 
sary buildings, docks, slips and coal 
sheds, but it was not until 1900 that 
Honolulu was established as a naval 
station. On Feb. 1, 1904 a Marine guard 
under Capt. A. W. Catlin was first or- 
dered to duty there, ist Lieut. W. C. 
Harllee was a member of this command. 
No barracks were available and it was 
found necessary to quarter the men in 
a coal shed, while arrangements were 
made for temporary barracks. Before 
these could be completed, however, the 
coal shed was needed, and the Marines 
were compelled to resort to tents. 

In 1909 Pearl Harbor was started a 
u naval base. In 1911 the Marine de- 
tachment consisted of 6 officers and 182 
men, which number was to be increased 
upon completion of the new barracks. 
In 1918 Major W. C. Neville was Com- 
manding Officer of the detachment, be- 


ing relieved later in the year by Major 
John T. Myers, under whom the Ma- 
rines moved into the new barracks in 
1914, 

During the World War there was only 
one event of importance in which the 
forces at Pearl Harbor were greatly 
concerned and that was on the occasion 
of taking over the German gunboat 
Geier and her tender, the Locksun, after 
an attempt by their crews to destroy 
both vessels. 

Since that time the lives of the Ma- 
rines at Pearl Harbor have not been 
greatly stirred from the regular rou- 
tine as far as duty is concerned but 
their existence can hardly be called 
monotonous. The large personnel of the 
combined naval and Marine establish- 
ments permits of continual engagements 
in athletics of various sorts. The com- 
parative nearness of the Islands tos the 
States insures a steady supply of mail 
and moving pictures, the lack of which 
is the bane of most island posts. The 
quarters of the Pearl Harbor Marines 
are large and comfortable, having been 
built with especial attention to with- 
standing the heat. There is a_ well 
equipped Post Exchange with the usual 
forms of recreation. 

Howeyer, if the comforts and amuse- 
ments of the post pall upon the men 
there is always a quick relief, for it is 
but a short trip to Honolulu, with its 
show-houses, its beaches, its well lighted 
streets with their cosmopolitan throngs 
of American, English, Hawaiians, Chin- 
ese, Japanese and a dozen others in less 
degree. Nights in Honolulu are more 
than ordinary nights and the worst 
“grouch” of all cannot but succumb to 
the soothing magic of a few hours 
spent with congenial companions under 
the glory of Hawaii’s wondrous moon. 


THE LEATHERNECK is indebted to Maj. 
Edwin N. McClellan for the historical 
facts in this article. 





A BIT OF SHRAPNEL FROM FORT 
OZAMA 


Ist Sgt. Simmons has received his 
diploma in the Soil Improvement Course 
of the M. C. I. He is a “short-timer” 
and he says if anyone will take a look 
through the state of Indiana in the near 
future he will see a great improvement 
in the crop production there. 

According to Begitch, who just came 
down from New York, there are more 
automobiles per head at Fort Ozama 
than in the Big Town. What’s the world 
coming to? 

Joe Straus sewed the straight bars 
onto his sergeant chevrons during the 
week while Gale added another V to his 
pair. 

G. A. CLARKE. 





SUCCESSFUL GENDARMERIE CAN- 
DIDATES TO SAIL FOR HAITI 
MARCH 19 


The following named men have passed 
the examinations for commission in the 
Haitien Gendarmerie and will sail for 
Haiti on March 19, 1924: 

Ist Sgt. Phillip W. Moore, Staff Sgt. 
Kenneth M. West, GySgt. Paul Burney, 
Sgt. Harry P. Crouch, Cpl. Henry H. 
Hockberger, Cpl. William Lewonis, and 
Cpl. George J. Fink and Cpl. de Witt 
Gonzales. 


A LIN-O-TYPE FROM PORTSMOUTH 


Seven men have recently joined us 
from Quantico. They were greeted with 
open arms for several furloughs were 
dependent upon their arrival. Sgt. 
James Fitzgerald, our beloved Police Ser- 
geant, lost no time in putting their 
names on the long roll-call of the 
“Ancient and Honorable Order of the 
Swab.” 

Our 2d Cook, Private Raymond Kubi- 
lus, is taking an M. C. I. course in car- 
tooning. This is greatly regretted by 
the N. C. O.’s who firmly believe he is 
more qualified for cooking. 

Qm. Sgt. Wm. G. Ellanger has just 
returned from furlough. Aside from 
missing his big pipe he reports having 
had a good time. 

Set. James W. Brown, P. E. Steward, 
is limping around as a result of a nasty 
fall on the ice some time ago. “Buster” 
is still on the job, however, in spite of 
his injury. 

Our weekly Yard dances have been 
postphoned to the great distress of our 
“one and only,” Corp. Elmer N. Frank- 
enberger. 

JOHN A. DANSMAN. 





TAILSPINS OF OBSERVATION 
SQUADRON TWO 


Capt. Bourne, C. O. of Observation 
Squadron Two, on discovering a DH was 
not sufficient to “get him there” bought 
a neat little Buick roadster. Evidently 
he thought he was still in the cockpit, 
but the four wheeled vehicle absolutely 
refused to “take off” (much to his dis- 
appointment). 

Our flying Sergeant Major boasts of 


his knowledge of Creole, though his vo-, 


cabulary consists of “Parley,” “vous” 
“beaucoup” and “oui.” 

“K. O” Pearson, our famous heavy- 
weight, is now in the pink of condition, 
after training under Lieut. Kenyon and 
is ready to meet any of Santo Domin- 
go’s gladiators. Watch your step, neigh- 
bor! 

We are planning on giving another 
dance in the near future which will 
eclipse even our last affair, which was 
“no mean shindig”! 

ALBERT FEIGEN. 





ENTERTAIN NATURAL- 
ISTS 

How the U. S. Marines in Santo Do- 
mingo acted as hosts to a party of 
naturalists, is told by Mr. G. Kingsley 
Noble in a recent article in Natural His- 
tory Magazine. The naturalists were 
after iguanas, those strange lizard-like 
creatures that are found in the tropics. 
They captured several large specimens 
in Santo Domingo, and the Marines at 
Barahona were good enough to turn over 
their barracks as a temporary shelter to 
the naturalists and their strange cap- 
tives. Later, most of the iguanas found 
a home in the Bronx Park Zoo, at New 
York City. 


MARINES 





PLAIN MULE SENSE 


A colored man applied for a job on a 
western ranch and the foreman asked 
him a few pertinent questions. “Are you 
familiar with mules?” he asked the son 
of Ham. “Boss,” said the prospective 
workman, “I know too much about mules 
to get familiar with them.” 
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“I cracked a lawyer’s house the other 
night,” said the first burglar disgustedly, 
and the lawyer was right there with a 
gat all ready for me. He advised me to 
get out.” 

“You got off easy,” commented his pal. 

“Easy nothing!” exploded the other. 
“He charged me twenty-five bucks for 
advice.”"—The Law Student. 

* * * * * 


Viewpoints 
Dear Parents: 
I’ve been suffering from eye strain 
lately. Son. 
Dear Son: 
Please, don’t study so hard. 
MOTHER. 
Dear Son: 
Keep away from the front rows of 
musical comedies. 
FATHER. 
—Virginia Reel. 
x ~ ~ ~ - 


Temporarily Parked 


The squire of the neighborhood was 
just leaving after a call on Mrs. Ma- 
guire. “And your son, Mrs. Maguire?” 
said he as he reached for his hat. “I 
hope he is well. Busy, I suppose, getting 
ready for his wedding tonight?” 

“Well, it isn’t him that is busy; it’s 
me, squire,” answered the beaming 
mother. “He’s up-stairs in bed while 
I'm washing out his trousseau.”—The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

~ ~ ~ x - 


THE GINK WITH A WHINE 


I don’t mind the man with a red-blooded 
kick 
At a real or fancied wrong; 
I can stand for the chap with a grouch 
if he’s quick 
To drop it when joy comes along. 
I've praise for the fellow who says what 
he thinks 
Though his thoughts may not fit with 
mine, 
But spare me from having to mix with 
the ginks 
Who go through the world with a 
whine. 
I’m willing to listen to sinner or saint 
Who is willing to fight for his rights, 
And there’s something sometimes in an 
honest complaint 
That the soul of me really delights, 
For kickers are useful and grouchers are 
wise, 
As their purpose is frequently fine, 
But spare me from having to mix with 
the guy 
Who goes through the world with a 
whine. 





KEEP YOUR POST NEWS COMING 
IN. 


HIS CITY OF REFUGE 


The train came to a grinding stop at 
a small town in the South and the head 
of a gentleman of color protruded from 
a window at the end of a car. Seated 
by his side could be seen a brown-skinned 
maiden. 

“Does you know of a cullud pusson by 
de name o’ Jim Brown, what lives hyah?” 
he asked of a station lounger. 

“Ain nevah heered o’ no Jim Brown 
hyah an Ah lived in dis town fo’ ten 
yeahs.” 

“Is yo’ right suah dey ain’t nevah been 
no Jim Brown aroun’ hyah?” 

“Positutely.” 

“Den,” announced the arrival, reach- 
ing for a suitcase, “dis is whah his new 
son-in-law gets off.”—The Continent. 





Overheard near Battery Byrne (West 
Point)—“Those? Why they are twelve- 
inch mortars. You see, they have just 
had their breeches removed for winter 
storage.” 

“How dreadful! The poor things must 
feel terribly exposed.”—The Pointer. 





A Heavy Barrage 


Sure Enough 


Irate Farmer—‘“Look here, you swind- 
ler! When you sold me this horse you 
said that in three months’ time I 
wouldn’t part with it for three times the 
price I gave for it.” 

Dealer—“Well, you 


you?”—Breeders’ Gazette. 
- Sal * ~ 


haven’t, have 


* 


KEEP YOUR POST NEWS COMING 
Do Your Stuff 


When your time has come to work, 
Do your stuff; 

Let the other fellow shirk, 
Do your stuff; 

Roll your sleeves up elbow-high, 
Dig into the job near by, 

Do not say “Oh, I'll get by”; 
Do your stuff. 


When the job looks pretty tough, 
Do your stuff; 

Do not simply make a bluff, 
Do your stuff. 

When you’re game enough to try 
Some course in the M. C. I. 

Set your gears and go on high, 
Do your stuff. 


Other fellows do their bit, 
Do your stuff. 
Marines were never known to quit, 
Do your stuff. 
Though the pace be fit to kill 
You can be a winner still, 
If you only say you will 
Do your stuff. 


Sunk Without Trace 


An advance agent of a musical show, 
having hired a2 hall in a Kentucky town, 
asked the proprietor of the building: 

“How are the accoustics of your hall?” 

“The which?” said the Kentuckian. 

“The accoustics!” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said the proprie- 
tor, looking a little puzzled. “Thar was 
a minstrel comp’ny ‘long here ’bout two 
weeks ago that stole *bout everything, 
they could lay their hands on, so mebbe 
they’re missin’.”—Judge. 

> * * * * 

In this new and efficient era, house- 
wives are known as home engineers. 
They are content to let father keep his 
old job as fireman.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 





OLD ANANIAS HIMSELF 
Editor THE LEATHERNECK. 


DEAR Ep: Thought you might like to 
know about the field kitchen we set up 
here in Culebra to take care of the boys. 
Well, the range is 800 feet wide and 
5,000 feet long. It takes 139 firemen to 
keep the heat at the necessary tempera- 
ture and it takes 10 colliers to bring the 
coal for the 1,600 mechanical stokers. 
There are 700 cooks on duty all the time 
and 1,500 kitchen police looking after 
the stokers. 

Three hundred washing machines are 
used to wash the potatoes and 67 pile 
drivers mash them. Fourteen steam 
shovels shovel the egg-shells away from 
the kitchen door and 22 Liberty Motors 
turn the coffee mills. Dirty dishes are 
hauled to 11 blast furnaces as the dishes 
are paper and are burned after each 
meal. Hot cakes are mixed with con- 
crete mixers and 75 men with bacon 
rinds attached to their feet continually 
skate over the large griddle to keep it 
greased. 

Soup is made in an artificial lake 
which keeps 56 dump-trucks busy haul- 
ing the necessary ingredients. Cooks use 
steel boats and asbestos suits. Every 
few minutes they row out to the middle 
of the soup lake and drop depth bombs 
to stir up the mixture. Sixty-seven fire 
engines are used to pump soup to the 
1,950 tables. Three thousand miles of 
steam pipe and boiler coils in the lake 
warm the soup with heat from a neigh- 
boring volcano. 

Bread is cut by 11 high-powered band 
saws. An endless conveyor carries the 
“chow” to the tables. Forty-five large 
street sprinklers sprinkle the syrup onto 
the cakes. Speaking of the cakes, it 
takes 10 five-ton steam rollers to roll out 
the batter. Coffee is made in a 10,000 
gallon tank and is pumped to the tables 
through pipes by 72 centrifugal pumps. 

To provide milk on this isolated place 
the Fleet built a pontoon bridge between 
Culebra and Florida, and a_ steady 
stream comes through a three-foot flex- 
ible pipe line. 

For keeping in contact with his men 
the Mess Sergeant uses a high-power 
motorcycle with a radio outfit. The Mess 
Officer flies through the Mess Hall and 
kitchen with a small scout plane keeping 
in connection by a radio loud speaker. 

Silverware (?) is hauled by Ford 
trucks. All cooks wear gas masks. No- 
body gets any seconds. 

Pvt. HEEZ ADAM LYRE. 

With apologies to the “Liars’ Con- 
test,” San Francisco, 
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CHANGE THE NAME OF 
LEATHERNECK? 

As the LEATHERNECK has increased 
in popularity and in circulation sug- 
gestions have been made that another 
name would be an improvement. This 
involves several questions. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the name should be 
typical of the Marine Corps. “LEATHER- 
NECK” meets this requirement well 
enough but in the minds of some it lacks 
dignity. Several new names have been 
suggested, among them Land and Sea, 
Globe and Anchor, Semper Fidelis, Ma- 
rine News, All Marine, Every Marine, 
Old Faithful, Far and Near, The Long 
Trail, In and Out, Everywhere, Back and 
Forth, Mud and Rain, Mud and Dust, 
Another Hitch, Ship and Shore, Just 
Landed, The Centurian, The Emblem, 
The Old Corps, Once and Forever, Sea 
Soldier, Hike Along, The High Spot, 
Always Ready, The Beachcomber, Tents 
and Boats, The Landing Place, Off 
Again, The Southern Cross, Palm and 
Ice, The Gulf Stream, Bound South, and 
Outward Bound. 

Subscribers to this paper are request- 
ed to write tthe Editor and give their 
views. State whether you think the 
name should be changed or not and if 
changed, state your preference of a 
name. It will be well to remember that 
the only popular Marine Corps paper 
which has survived through the years 
ic the LEATHERNECK. It has made its 
reputation under that name and has be- 
come well established. For this and 
other reasons there is a strong senti- 
ment for leaving the name unchanged. 

A decision upon this will be made 
about June 1, 1924, when even the most 
distant stations can be heard from. 
The result will be announced at that 
time. 





M. C. I, BEATS ALL RECORDS IN 
JANUARY 


January 18, 1924, was the greatest day 
in the history of the Marine Corps In- 
stitute from the standpoint of a number 
of lesson papers submitted. On this day 
510 lessons were received, the highest 
number previously being 485. 





Question Box 


J. R. L. asks: “What are the require- 
ments for admission to Annapolis from 
the ranks of the Marine Corps?” 

Answer: All candidates must pass 
mental and physical examinations. En- 
listed men of the Marine Corps who de- 
sire to take the examinations must have 
the following qualifications: 

1. Must have enlisted in the Marine 
Corps (or in the Reserve) on or before 
Aug. 15 of the year preceding the ex- 
aminations. 

2. Must be not less than 16 nor more 
than 20 years of age on April 1 of the 
year in which the examination is taken. 

3. Must be United States citizen. 

4. Must have had two years in high 
school or an equivalent education. 

5. Must be of officer caliber. 

6. Must pass a strict physical exami- 
nation. 


“TACOMA” MARINES GRATEFUL TO 
MARINES AT CHARLESTON FOR 
CONSIDERATION SHOWN 


The Marine Detachment of the ill- 
fated U. S. S. Tacoma wishes to ex- 
press, through the LEATHERNECK, its 
gratitude to all the officers and men of 
the Marine Barracks at Charleston for 
their consideration and kindness toward 
the Tacoma Marines while the latter 
were at that post. 

They wish especially to thank Major 
John Potts, the Commanding Officer, 
for the kind manner in which he pro- 
vided for them and made them at home, 
and also to thank Capt. Pierce for his 
welcome donations of cigarettes and 
matches on the night of their arrival. 

















SPEAKING OF MANEUVERS 


Maneuvers are rapidly becoming the 
fashion in the Marine Corps. 

Time was when the Marines were due 
to take part in a spiggoty war at least 
once a year. But after the Leathernecks 
had policed up Nicaragua, Haiti, Santo 
Domingo and Panama, threw a scare 
into the Greasers at Vera Cruz, and wal- 
loped the Heinies at Belleau Wood, the 
consensus of opinion among would-be 
belligerents was: “Lay off the Marines!” 

Its getting so that when a South 
American republic decides to change 
governments or something, all you need 
te do is to send ’em a post-card with a 
Marine Corps ornament engraved on it, 
and they call the war off. 

Such is fame! 

It was this reputation that drove the 
Marines to keep in practice with hikes 
in the Wilderness, battles at Gettysburg, 
and sojourns in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Right now the Leathernecks are maneu- 
vering in the Caribbean. They are fight- 
ing with either the “blacks” or the 
“blues,” and a lot of them will come back 
to Quantico, both black and blue. 

Any Marine who has ever trod the 
slippery deck of a transport, should be 
rated a “Maneuverer, First Class.” He 
is introduced to the gentle art of maneu- 
vering a messpan of chow and a cup of 
Java, without spilling the beans. He 
becomes expert in maneuvering himself 
past scalding ketiles, ventilators, open 
hatches and cargo booms to the little 


spot, six inches square, where he hopes 
to devour his humble repast. If he’s 
lucky he maneuvers himself into a place 
to flop, a place to wash his clothes, and 
a place to shave himself without risk of 
cutting his throat. 

He learns how to read a copy of “Zip- 
py Stories,” and never lose interest, 
while less than five feet away four dif- 
ferent groups of Leathernecks are argu- 
ing about.who won the war, the climate 
of California, the price of Bull Durham 
in China, and who was the Guard of 
Honor at King Tut’s funeral. 

After all, life is just one maneuver 
after another. As babes, we maneuver 
to get a good grip on the milk bottle. 
Later, we attempt sundry maneuvers to 
avoid going to school; we maneuver our- 
selves into a job, or out of one; we 
maneuver ourselves into the good graces 
of some damsel; maneuver into mar- 
riage; and occasionally try to maneuver 
out again. Finally, the undertaker 
maneuvers us into a place where all our 
maneuvers are over. 

I retain several vivid memories of 
Culebra. It was in 1914 that I was first 
introduced to maneuvers on those de- 
lightful tropical isles. Somebody handed 
me a pick and shovel, and for days I 
spent my time digging sundry trenches 
on the sandy slopes of one of the neigh- 
boring islands. Finally the day of the 
attack came. That morning I double- 
timed across that island about eighteen 
times, and when I was all out of breath 
somebody whanged me on the back and 
said: “You lose. We've been captured 
by the enemy.” 

But it had its compensations. We had 
our hours of rest and liberty. We went 
swimming in a sheltered bay that made 
a picture no artist could paint; we sat 
in our tents at night, cool and com- 
fortable in our undershirts, while the 
Marines up in Boston and New York 
were walking post in a temperature of 
16 or 20 below zero; and taking it by and 
large, as they say in the New York 
Times, “a good time was had by all.” 

To those birds who never did any 
maneuvering except steer a plow across 
a field, or juggled a few ivories across a 
pool table, or perchance, maneuvered a 
few biscuits out of the barrel in the 
corner grocery when the grocer wasn’t 
looking, all I can say is: 

“Tie up with the Leathernecks—and 
tackle some real maneuvers!” 

HASH MARK. 





RECRUITERS URGED TO ENTER 
“LEATHERNECK” PRIZE CONTEST 


THE LEATHERNECK notes with interest 
a letter from Lieut. Col. F. Halford, 
Officer in Charge of Recruiting, to all 
Recruiting Division Officers, in which he 
urges all the recruiting service to enter 
the present Prize Contest. 

In conclusion Lieutenant Colonel Hal- 
ford expresses a hope “that the recruit- 
ing service will emerge on top, where 
they should be in this contest.” 

That sounds like business. THE LEATH- 
NECK is making no bets, and is quite im- 
partial, but it will be interesting to note 
the percentages of the different outfits 
in the letters submitted. Maybe some 
other organization will take up the chal- 
lenge of the Recruiters. We'll see. 





Can you use twenty dollars? See 
prize contests! 
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MARINES ON “COLORADO” ARE 
WIDE TRAVELERS 


The Marines on the Colorado have 
had some voyage, according to Pvt. 
George T. Kinney the LEATHERNECK 
representative on board that vessel. 

“After a slightly rough voyage from 
New York we arrived at Portsmouth,” 
writes Kinney. “Some of the boys went 
te London directly and spent their 
liberty seeing the sights and hanging 
out at the Union Jack Club. Others 
remained at Portsmouth where they 
were well treated by the townspeople.” 

“After Portsmouth we visited Cher- 
beurg, which meant, of course, a big 
liberty in ‘Gay Paree.’ Take it from 
me, it’s as gay as ever. Many of the 
men went sightseeing the second day in 
Paris, taking in all the historic scenes 
possible.” 

“Upon leaving Cherbourg the Colorado 
seiled for Villefranche, arriving there 
five days later. Here the weather was 
more agreeable, for there was neither 
the fog of London nor the drizzle of 
Paris. At Villefranche we made sev- 
eral bus trips through the mountains. 
Monte Carlo, Nice and Grasse all came 
in for a good inspection. The great 
drives, built during Napoleonic days, 
ecntained scores of bus parties, among 
whom were many other American 
teurists. 

“After Villefranche we sailed to 
Naples, where old Vesuvius greeted us 
with a cloud of smoke and steam. 
Contrary to expectation, we found 
chilly weather in ‘Sunny Italy,’ al- 
though this was admittedly unusual. 
Nevertheless, this did not keep any of 
the Marines or blue jackets from going 
ashore. After Naples, the most natural 
thing was a visit to Rome, which was 
found more than ordinarily interest- 
ing.” 

“Returning to Naples, we made 
ready for the voyage back to the States. 
Before we left Major Paul A. Capron 
reported on board from the Pittsburgh 
for passage to New York. Several of 
the men on the Pittsburgh wanted to 
make a change with us but—nothing 
doing! 

“Soon we were on our way back 
home, stopping only at Gibraltar for 
fuel. We had a short liberty there and 
were off again. Now we are back at 


New York, shoveling snow. Quite a 
contrast with the warmth of Ville- 
franche. But it’s home.” 


* * * ~ > * * * * * 


The LEATKERNECK hopes to have reg- 
ular news from this detachment of ad- 
venturers. 





FIFTH REGIMENT DELAYED IN 
RETURN TO STATES 


The Fifth Regiment will be the last 
to return to the States from Culebra. 
All other organizations embarked on 
the Henderson and the Sirius about the 
twentieth of February; the Henderson 
was scheduled to sail about the twenty- 
fourth and the Sirius one day later. 
The Fifth Regiment is to come back on 
the Henderson when she returns from 
her first trip. 





Woman (to tramp)—I should think 
you’d be ashamed to beg in this neigh- 
borhood. ; 

Tramp—Don’t apologize mum. I’ve 
seen worse. 


TRANSIENT MARINES KEEP 
NORFOLK BUSY 


“Norfolk is a great place in which to 
renew old acquaintances,” writes Sgt. 
Maj. E. F. Smith at Norfolk. “Each 
incoming transport brings many fami- 
har faces. While we ‘Shoot the hop’ 
with them our famous Q. M. Sgt. (lit- 
tle Freddy Walker) fits them out with 
‘beaucoup’ clothes. Freddy says the 
tropics must be another ‘Garden of 
Eden’ judging from the small amount 
of clothes the Marines have when they 
return from there.” 

“In the preceding issue you learned 
of our George Washington smoker. It 
Was a complete success.” 

“*Top-kick’ John Allen just beat 
‘George’ to it by one day and celebrated 
his birthday on the 21st. Not all the 
good die young (7). Q. M. there were 
9 reenlistments and 21 extgfisions. 
‘Taking it all around, this j 
busy post’.” 








GENERAL BUTL GETS OVATION 


Brigadier General Butler, formerly 
post commander at Quantico, whose work 
as Director of Public Safety at Phila- 
delphia has been chronicled all over the 
world, is decidedly popular in the Quaker 
City. True, he has his enemies—the 
sledgehammer blows he has been deliv- 
ering against the underworld crooks and 
bootleggers have won him the hatred of 
the undesirable element.’ But if General 
Butler ever’ harbored doubts as _ to 
whether or not he was popular with the 
representative citizens, such doubts were 
immediately dispelled the other night. 
General Butler recently walked into the 
Broad Street Theatre, where Otis Skin- 
ner, the actor, was playing. Upon the 
General’s appearance he was tendered a 
rousing reception that lasted fully three 
minutes. 





LEATHERNECKS FORM 
LEAGUE 


“Once a Marine, always a Marine,” 
applies to women as well as to men, ac- 
cording to Miss Myrtle R. Saylor, the 
first California girl to join the Marine 
Corps during the World War, who is 
making a determined effort to organize 
the “Lady Leathernecks” of the Pacific 
Coast. Miss Saylor was sworn in at 
San Francisco on September 28, 1918. 
She was promoted to corporal the follow- 
ing November, and to sergeant in Janu- 
ary, 1919. She was placed on inactive 
status on July 31, 1919, but continued 
her duties as chief muster-roll clerk as 
a civilian employee until May 1, 1920. 
She is now with the Educational De- 
partment of the Civil Service, at San 
Francisco. 


LADY 





WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


If you have ever been stationed in 
Haiti and are still interested in that 
country and in the First Brigade, sub- 
scribe to: THE BRIGADIER, Port au 
Prince, Republic of Haiti. Price $2.00 
a year. This is a Marine paper. 





Breathes there a girl 
With soul so dead, 
Who never to her chum has said, 
“Is my nose shiney?” 
—Exchange. 


“TACOMA” WRECK AS SEEN BY 1ST 
SERGEANT 

We have just received an account of 
the wreck of the Tacoma, as seen by 
1Ist Sgt. Harry Johnson of the Marine 
Detachment of that vessel. We are 
printing it herewith, in part: 

“On the morning of the wreck I was 


awakened by a messenger who was 
turning out the Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate, presumably to make ready to 


bring the ship to anchor, as we were 
supposed to make Vera Cruz that 
morning. I was lying in my bunk when 
about 5:40 I heard a sharp grating 
sound, but as I was still somewhat 
asleep I thought it to be the anchor 
chains going out. Before I had tiny 
to think twice, however, the dr *- 

General Alarm sounded. I SPX Roads 
hurriedly slipped on trousers a. g.4,, 
and ran on deck, turning out *’” 

rines on the way. A large jin) g 
washed over the deck as I ~’ a 
side, almost taking me wit', — 
the boat sentries still tity ee 
reported this to Lieut, yr) “teland. 
which the detachment f¢’ >‘ > ial 


" 1. Quantico. 
deck was steeply inclij’,, en 


1, San Diego. 


absolutely necessary ti 5 19-24. West 

something to keep fro:~ °* ~ ies 

overboard by the heavy : 

coming aboard at the 1 

minute. ith the “par- 
thor- 


“Just at this time the &" 
dered aft to ‘rock ship’ and @ter lingo 
low with Pvt. Seider to save v. 
possible of the records. nywhere 

“All the rest of the day wee Rie, 
bailing out compartments, in which the 
Marines certainly did their share. The 
training of the men showed up in this 
emergency and their conduct reflected 
nothing but credit upon the Command- 
ing Officer. Through the entire time 
until we were taken off the wreck 
Lieut. Shearer was constantly watching 
out for the welfare of the detachment, 
going about with a word of cheer and 
a bit of encouragement for everyone.” 
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For sale at Harware and Sport- 
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MARINE CORPS ORDERS 
February 18, 1924 
2nd Lt. Wilbur 
ably discharged. 
The following officers 
grades indicated: 
Colonel James McE. Huey, 
Lt. Col. Robert O. Underwood, 
Major Selden B. Kennedy, 
Major Miles R. Thacher, 
Major Marion B. Humphrey, 
Captain Erwin Mehlinger, 
Captain George H. Morse, Jr. 
February 19, 1924 
Major Clarence E. Nutting—Detached 
2nd Brig., D. R., to Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 
February 20, 1924 
Captain Ray A. Robinson—Detached 
Headquarters, Dept. of Pacific, to 
MB, San Diego, Cal 


Summerlin—Honor- 


promoted to 


February 21, 1924 

Captain Tracy G. Hunter—Detached 
MB, NS, Olongapo, P. I. to Head- 
quarters, Department of the Pacific. 

Ist Lt. Lewis B. Reagan—Detached 
MB, NS, Cavite, P. I., to Head- 
quarters, Department of the Pacific. 

ist Lt. John P. Adams—Detached 
MB, NS, Guam, to Department of 
the Pacific. 

Ist Lt. Clinton W. McLeod—Detached 
MB, NS, Guam, to Department of 
the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. Luther A. Brown—Detached 
MB, Parris Island. S. C. to MB, 
Nyd, Philadelnhia, Pa. 

February 23, 1924 

The resignation of First Lieutenant 
Spencer N. Phillips has been ac- 
cepted, to take effect March 4, 1924. 

NEW YORK 

The last of our winter series of dances 
will be held at this post on Saturday 
evening, March 1, 1924. Everyone is in 
readiness and it is hoped that this last 
dance will be the most suecessful one of 
the season. 

Another entertainment for the boys at 
this barracks next week will be a ‘bean” 
dinner given by the Marine Corps 
League members. After the dinner the 
“gang” will see their team in action with 
the Fort Hamilton basketball team, 
(crack team of the Army), and then 
they will join in for the dance which 
will follow. 

WILLIAM B. WHITE. 





KEEP YOUR POST NEWS COMING 
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WEEKLY REPORT 


Marine Corps Institute 
February 27, 1924 


Total number individuals enrolled... 7,578 
Number of examination papers re 

ceived during week... 1,146 
Number of examination 

ceived during 1924 
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LATEST MANEUVER SIDELIGHTS 


Although by this time all but the 
Fifth Regiment of the M. C. E. F. will 
have begun the return trip to the States 
a condensed description of the last few 
days on Culebra will not prove uninter- 
esting. We are accordingly printing 
the following letter from out represen- 
tative Sgt. Maj. C. B. Proctor, who was 
also editor of the Culebra Cactu 

“The Marines have landed— everal 
times,” writes Proctor. “The Fifth has 
perfected this landing stuff. We've 
had it by battalion and by company 
every morning for a week.” 

“Did you birds ever hear of a jump- 
ing cactus? It resembles a cucumbe 
but has numerous It has 
a peculiar habit of jumping at you and 
of crawling in bed with you and waiting 
until you roll over on it—and then 
“G11! 

“A big smoker was held by the Tenth 
on Feb. 14th. Boxing, fancy dancing, 
singing, vaudeville, and a battle royal, 
were among the features. And eats!! 
15,000 sandwiches, 120,000 cigarettes, 
10,000 packs of gum, several hundred 
pounds of candy and plenty of hot cof- 
fee helped fill up the hungry mob which 
attended. 

“Many inter-post and intei-company 
baseball games have been staged here. 
Marines are also matched blue jackets 
and much friendly rivalry results. 
Swimming and bathing has been enjoy- 
ed by everyone. I’] bet that gets the 
goats of all “Jarines” in northern 
climes who read this.” 

“An unusual liberty party made San 
Juan, Porto Rico, recently. The uni- 
form was field cots, blankets and mess 
gear. What’s the idea? Knocking the 
high prices at San Juan. Men slept on 
board the Orion (which took them over) 
if they so. desired. They could 
shove off for liberty when they chose. 
The town was thrown open to the gang. 
Movies, club rooms—everything was 
turned over to the Marines The Y. M. 
C.°A. put 200 cots at the disposal of 
the men. Everyone had a swell time 
and came back feeling fine.” 

C. B. Proctor. 


sharp thorns. 


LEATHERNECK LINGO SMACKS OF 
THE SEA 


Purists who complain that the English 
language is passing would doubtless find 
mucly to shock them in the idiomatic 
lingo of the doughboy, leatherneck and 
gob. They might overlook the fact that 
odd words and catch phrases are almost 
as much a part of service traditions as 
the stirring events of its history. 

Marines have picked up bits of ver- 
nacular from the islands of the Spanish 
Main. Their language is tinctured with 
the patois of Port au Prince and the 
near-Castilian Spanish of Santo Do- 


I CAN’T 
SEE MYSELF 
IN THESE. 





Marines Recently Reenlisting 
Robert B. Ewalt, 2-18-24, Quantico. 
William M. Burke, 2-13-24, NYD 

Philadelphia. . 
Benjamin G. 
Philadelphia. 
Alva Evans, 2-13-24, Hampton Roads. 
Brutus C. MeGuire, 2-12-24, Santo 
Domingo. 
Howard L. Gage, 2-15-24, 1100 3S. 
Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
Carl Henry Hauser, : 
Charles G. Reising, 2-13-24, Quantico. 
John W. Gross, $ Mare Island. 
James Conway, Quantico. 
Nick W. Fortune, 2- , San Diego. 
George A. Hans West 


Coast. 


Spees, 2-14-24, NYD 


mingo. It is interlarded with the “par- 
leyvoos” of gay “Paree,” and is thor- 
oughly Yn ayed with the salt-water lingo 
of deep sea sailormen. 

When Marine leaves for anywhere 
he “shoves off.” If he asks his captain 
for a two days’ leave of absence, he “hit 
the skipper for a forty-eight.” To sleep 
is to “caulk-off.” To rise in the morning 
is to “hit the deck.” To remain silent 
is to “pipe down,” and to “duck a detail” 
is to avoid work. 

An extra portion served to a Marine 
in the messhall is “seconds,” coffee is 
“java,” bread is “punk,” and the salt is 
“sea dust.” The vinegar bottle, in def- 
erence to its shape, is called the “light- 
house.” In the glossary of Marine Corps 
terms, “red lead” stands for ketchup. 
To ask for anything and to accompany 
the request with “give it a fair wind” 
will insure rapid service. Potatoes are 
“spuds,” and from time immemorial 
every Marine who rejoices in the sur- 
name of “Murphy” is known to his 
companions as “Spud.” 

No matter how far inland a Marine 
may be stationed the terms of the sea 
follow him. He leaves his barracks of 
camp to go “ashore,” though the ocean 
may be miles away, and he returns at 
“eight bells” or at whatever hour the 
sea-going regulations prescribe. His 
kitchen is a “galley”; the hospital, a 
“sick bay”; the chaplain, a “sky pilot.” 
The floor of every kind of structure. 
afloat or on dry land, is the “deck.” ~ 

The Marines refer to the natives of 
Latin-American countries as “hombres” 
or “spicks.” The former is the Spanish 
word for man, picked up by the Marines 
in the Philippines. The latter is a cor- 
ruption of the word “spiggoty” and owes 
its incorporation into the leatherneck 
lingo to the natives who have long triea 
to tell the Marines that they “no spig- 
goty English.” Leatherneck has been a 
synonym for Marine since the days when 
a stiff leather collar was part of the 
sea soldiers’ uniform. 
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Old Time Marine Private’s Uniform 


THE GOOD OLDE DAYS 

“Gagging” and “starting” were still 
common forms of punishment at this 
period; the former necessitated the man 
being placed in irons, his hands tied be- 
hind his back and a bolt forced into his 
mouth and well secured behind his head. 
The latter was a beating inflicted by the 
boatswain’s mates with ropes’ ends or 
rattans. In 1745 men were punished 
for swearing, cursing or blasphemy, by 
having to wear a wooden collar as a 
“shameful badge of distinction.” A com- 
missioned officer, however, could swear 
for a shilling a time, and warrant 
officer for sixpence. The sailor was not 
even allowed to swear ashore in peace 
and comfort, for he was fined a shilling 


for each oath, or in default, one hour in 
the stocks—or two hours for any num- 
ber of oaths. 

By the Act of George II, there were 
twenty-three capital offenses, the death 
sentence being obligatory for nine of 
them. It was under this Act that any 
officer who through cowardice, negli- 
gence, or disaffection withdrew from the 
fight or did not do his utmost to take 
or destroy a hostile vessel, had to be 
condemned to death. Admiral Byng was 
condemned to death and shot, although 
he was not found guilty of cowardice 
or disaffection. As a matter of fact, 
right up to 1860 a sentence of death 
could be passed for stranding or losing 
a ship. In 1703 sentences of death were 
very numerous, for there was no alter- 
native punishment for desertion. So that 
it came to pass that owing to a shortage 
of personnel, when more than one man 
was condemned to death, they sometimes 
threw dice to decide which was to die. 
Mr. Pocock, chaplain of the Ranelagh, 
at the capture of Gibraltar, records in 
his diary that there were excesses on 
shore by the marines, who were pun- 
ished, “one of which was hanged after 
he had threw the dice with a Dutchman, 
who hove 10 and the Dutchman 9.” At 
another court-martial which was held on 
2d March, 1698, when Benbow was pres- 
ident, three deserters were sentenced “to 
be hanged by the neck till they were 
dead, dead dead. But in regard to the 
want of men it is further the opinion 
of the court-martial that they heave a 
die and one only to suffer death, the 
other two to be whipped from ship to 
ship with a halter about their neck.” 
And as the sentence ends, “And the 
die being hove it fell upon George 
Danbe,” this gamble for death must 
have been carried out before the court. 

About the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury sentences of courts-martial were 
very often brutally severe. Those on 
officers were almost invariably either 
death, imprisonment or dismissal from 
the service. Imprisonment was some- 
times for life, and there are instances 
of 15, 7 and 5 years. Then there was 
the case of Captain Harris, who was 
condemned to death by court-martial for 
having submitted to some insult offered 
by a French ship. Secret instructions 
were, however, given that at the moment 
that he was about to be shot, their 
Lordships’ warrant for his reprieve was 
to be produced. The whole thing was a 
fiendish piece of make-believe by every 
body except the prisoner. 


—The Globe Laurel. 

















Old Time Marine Officer’s Uniform 





Right the First Time 


“What was the reason for your being 
discharged from your last place?” asked 
the employer of an applicant for a job 

“Good behavior, sir,” replied the ap 
plicant. 

“Nonsense! you would never be dis 
charged for good behavior.” 

“Yes, sir; they took two months off m 
sentence.”—Tulsa Times. 

* - * * * 
Not His Concern 

“Tom,” said a rector to a lad who wa 
picking mushrooms in the rectory field 
“beware of picking a toadstool instes 
of mushrooms; they are easy to con 
fuse.” 

“That be all roight, sur, that be!” sai 
the urchin, “us bain’t a-goin’ to eat ’en 
ourselves—they’re going to market.” 
London Tid-Bits. 
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